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THE GROWTH ETHIC AND SOCIAL VALUES 


Our resources are being used up at an increasing 
rate, due to two factors: population growth, and ever 
higher levels of consumption per capita. It is evident 
that we must eventually achieve a levelling off, or even 
a drop, in both these areas. Perhaps this will come as 
a result of catastrophe; hopefully, a steady state may 
be attained through controlled programs. 

As naturalists, we need to recognize the connection 
between increasing consumption, resource depletion, and 
the threat to the natural world. 

Most of us are already consuming material goods at 
a level far beyond the satisfaction of ordinary human 
needs. The demand for more and more things is clearly 
an artifact of the advertising industry. For example, 
few present snowmobile owners felt a "need" for a snow¬ 
mobile ten years ago, as most had never dreamt of such 
a machine. The buyer was told to want one through 
advertising, by the producer, who had to generate a 
demand for snowmobiles out of nothing. Advertising 
created a new market. 

To reduce unnecessary consumption, advertising 
which promotes wasteful and harmful products must be 
brought under control. Consider how the threat of a 
plague of All-Terrain Vehicles would be averted if a 
ban were placed on advertising them. No manufacturer 
would be so foolish as to produce such an unnecessary 
item if he was prevented from creating a market for it. 

Of course, any move to ban advertising of ATV’s would 
bring a howl of "government interference with free 
enterprise", but remember that cigarette and liquor 
ads are already banned from TV. It might be argued 
that this ban has done little yet to reduce consump¬ 
tion, but these markets depend on entrenched habits. 

I see no reason to allow the creation of new environ¬ 
mental horrors just to cater to false needs. And no 
one would be thrown out of a job by preventing an 
ATV industry from ever developing. 
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Television provides the most effective form of 
advertising, and a small move toward reducing its power 
could be made by clearing the CBC network of all adver¬ 
tising. Pierre Juneau, chairman of the CRTC, has hinted 
that this may eventually come about, and I believe we 
ought to push for it. More positive measures will be 
needed in cities where cable TV reaches large numbers 
of people. 

Political action, such as control of advertising, 
would be a first step in reducing the production of the 
wasteful, the unnecessary, and the environmentally 
hazardous. Other steps in public education will be 
needed to increase consumer awareness of our real needs, 
and to promote a change of values. Consumers have the 
power to change production patterns through their de¬ 
mands. Production will become less wasteful and harmful 
when enough consumers change their value system, and 
with it their way of life. A mere change of opinion is 
not sufficient. Everyone favours saving wildlife, for 
instance, but one who is aware of the cruelty of leg- 
hold traps will not wear a fur coat. 

With a change of values, we will begin to demand 
(not just want) the things we really need: conservation, 
clean environment, a fair deal for all citizens. But 
we must recognize that we can never have them as long 
as we still believe that economic and technological 
"progress" comes first, because by its standards, our 
real needs will always be judged too expensive. 

Under the headline "CMA head sees strong economic 
growth" in The Ottawa Citizen on January 29, 1973, the 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers 1 Association 
says that "consumer choice and private initiative (are) 
both fundamental to any free society worthy of the name." 
A free society that will endure is a responsible society. 
Private initiative and consumer choice, left to their 
own devices, will bring us that plague of ATV's. 

(What will be its effect on ground-nesting birds? on 
bog orchids? on our ears?) No doubt other examples of 
conspicuous consumption and environmental threat are 
on the drawing boards, or ready for the advertiser. 
Private initiative, and the manipulation of consumer 
choice, can no longer be left to their own devices, if 
we hope to maintain some kind of a liveable world. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO OUR VICTORIA MUSEUM? 


by F. W. Grimm 
Design & Display Division 
National Museums of Canada 

Photos by Barbara Robertson 


What is your impression of a museum? Is the 
background neutral, here and there varied by the play 
of shadows over mid-week afternoons? Does light filter 
into glass cases, revealing the gleam of shimmering 
minerals, the feather blends of standard mounted birds, 
the age of a label? The contents of the cases fascinate 
by confining the visitor’s attention to the objects. A 
good visit to the Museum is an experience packed with 
bits of information and images of fasinating objects. 
Such is the more traditional Museum which most of us 
know. 


Since October of 1969, when Victoria Memorial 
Museum was closed for renovations, a different con¬ 
cept of the experience to be gained from a visit to our 
Museum has been developed, and is being implemented. 
Instead of being presented with neatly arranged groups 
of objects, most of which are to be either forgotten 
or vaguely remembered, the visitor is to be presented 
with exhibits designed to increase his understanding 
by developing an awareness of relationships. Through 
its exhibits and their structure, as well as by means 
of the design of the Halls, the Museum is to become a 
doorway to an understanding of the basic processes at 
work on and in the earth and within life systems and 
human communities. 

The geological and climatic processes at work 
within and upon the earth, inheritance and the process 
of evolution of plants, animals, and man, the develop¬ 
ment of complex communities of organisms and people. 
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are being shown by means of thousands of specimens, 
programmed light shows, dissolving slide shows, movies, 
photographs, backlit transparencies, drawings, and 
models. Man’s effects on his environment, both posi¬ 
tive and negative, are being shown as well. 

To present so much material in a comparatively 
small building without crowding means that each exhibit 
must be planned with great attention to detail and the 
whole project must be carefully coordinated. The entire 
interior of the building has been redesigned and most of 
it is being rebuilt. For over three years, scientists 
in all Divisions, as well as designers, architects, 
artists, draftsmen, exhibit fabricators, and thematic 
coordinators in the Design & Display Division have been 
working to develop the exhibits which are to appear in 
the new Museum. Exhibits have been planned, re-planned, 
coordinated with structural designs, and planned again. 
Exhibit materials must be assembled from innumerable 
sources. Often, hundreds of photographs must be exam¬ 
ined before one is chosen for an exhibit. All exhibit 
text, whether spoken or printed, is to be bilingual, and 
in some texts native languages are to be used as well. 

One half of the Museum building is to be devoted 
to the Museum of Natural Sciences, the other to the 
Museum of Man. The Museum of Natural Sciences is to 
be divided into four major Halls: Animal Life (zoology, 
genetics, animal ecology, evolution, behaviour, etc.); 
Plant Life (botany, plant evolution, conversion of solar 
and chemical to living energy, etc.); Life Through the 
Ages (palaeontology, evolutionary reconstructions); The 
Earth (geological processes). The four major Halls of 
the Museum of Man are: The Immense Journey (orientation 
- the evolution of culture, illustrated by many cultures, 
and qualities common to all men); Indian - Eskimo (the 
lives of the Iroquois, the Plains Indians, and the Eski¬ 
mos throughout their known histories); Canada Before 
Cartier (archaeology in Canada); History and Folk 
Culture (immigration, the development of Canadian rural 
and urban society, changes within society, ,f myth and 
reality”, and the individual’s journey through time - 
every man’s heritage). 

A few exhibits in two Halls may illustrate the 
exhibit programme more clearly. First I must mention 
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Millicent Harrison is preparing models 
for THE IMMENSE JOURNEY, Man’s life from 
birth to death; universal human experi¬ 
ence of no particular race or culture. 
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three exhibits which are of special interest to readers 
of Trail & Landscape. The final part of the Earth Hall 
is concerned with the geology of the Ottawa area. This 
is a classic geological region which provides numerous 
examples of significant processes, as well as an enor¬ 
mous assortment of rocks, minerals, and fossils. In 
the Hall of Animal Life, the Philosopher’s Walk is to 
contain specimens or photographs of all animal species 
found within a 50-mile radius of Ottawa. The Hall is 
to be equipped with a small reference library, micro¬ 
scopes, and projectors for use by the visitor. In the 
section devoted to Environment, man’s contemporary re¬ 
lation to his environment is shown by means of examples 
varying from an environmental ’’horror show" to pro¬ 
cesses of recycling and reclamation. 

A unique and important section of the Hall of 
Animal Life is known as the Tree of Life. In this 
section, the proposed exhibits will show the relation¬ 
ships of all classes of animals throughout time since 
the Precambrian eon. It will show both fossil and 
contemporary examples representative of the various 
phyletic lines and geological periods. Located in the 
centre of the Hall on a raised floor, it is to be a 
complete (to the Class level) phylogenetic tree on a 
dish-like plastic surface, mounted on the floor and 
illuminated from behind. Schematic branches represent 
the developmental paths of animal groups, and concen¬ 
tric circles enclose periods of geologic time. Begin¬ 
ning with the Precambrian centre, the rings of each 
time scale are to be lit sequentially as the signifi¬ 
cance of each is explained by a taped "voice-over". 

At the same time, slides of animals representative of 
the period described are projected on screens overhead 
and fossils located in the showcase railing light up. 

The same progression is used until all the geologic 
time-bands have been explored. After the sequence is 
complete, all the branches of the tree are lit for 
visitors to examine at length, the fossils stay lit, 
and slides are projected continuously. 

The examples outlined above are representative of 
the Museum’s exhibit programme. As such they illustrate 
the enormous amount of time, energy and detailed crafts¬ 
manship which must be applied before our Museum is re¬ 
opened. 
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Cardboard mock-up of Earth 
Hall showing 6-foot globe 



Examples of minerals in 
the Museum’s collection 
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THE MOUNTAIN CLUB-MOSS ( Lycopodium selago L.) 
in the Ottawa-Hull District - A RELICT OF THE PAST 


D. F. Brunton 


There are plants growing in the Ottawa - Hull 
District which are relicts of environments existing here 
long before the white man discovered this continent — 
indeed, long before the recorded history of European man. 
A case in point is the Mountain Club-moss, Lycopodium 
selago . To observe this species in the District is to 
stand before an organism which has survived here since 
Ottawa was on the floor of the post-glacial Champlain 
Sea, and Harp Seals used the pack-ice over Hull as a 
pupping area! It is to observe direct evidence of 
some 11,000 years of continued survival! 

This rather incredible story developed from a field 
trip to Ramsay Lake, Gatineau Park, on September 9, 1971 
during the inaugural convention of the Canadian Nature 
Federation. I was leading a party of CNF’ers along the 
boggy edge of the creek which flows out of the northeast 
corner of Ramsay Lake, to observe some of the interest¬ 
ing bog plants which grow there. About 100 feet in 
from the lake I noticed a few stems of club-moss nestled 
deeply into the soggy Sphagnum moss and poking out from 
under a dense Speckled Alder bush. From botanizing in 
Algonquin Park I knew that the only Lycopodium one could 
reasonably expect to grow in that site was the rare 
L. selago — the Mountain Club-moss. As there were no 
records for the District for it, I became quite excited. 
A group of us hurriedly slopped across the bog mat and 
quickly had it surrounded ... and Mountain Club-moss 
it was! Confirmation was immediately at hand in the 
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MOUNTAIN CLUB-MOSS from Ramsay Lake, natural size 
drawn by Anne Hanes from specimen DAO 619725. 


person of Mary I. Moore, Curator of the Petawawa Forest 
Experiment Station Herbarium, who was also familiar with 
the species from the Algonquin Park area. As it was 
only a small colony, great care was exercised in showing 
it to the rest of the group and then a small specimen 
was taken for the DAO Herbarium (No. 619725). 

The story does not end there. You may have noticed 
an apparent contradiction in terms — i.e. Mountain 
club-moss in a bog? This can be cleared up by examin¬ 
ing the species’ range. 

It is a subarctic-alpine circumboreal plant, 
occurring in North America from Alaska to Labrador and 
southward along the Rocky Mountains to Colorado in the 
west, and on the highest mountaintops of the Appalachians 
from Gaspe to Virginia^. The nearest portions of its 
regular range to Ottawa are the Quebec Clay Belt (Senne- 
terre)2 ? and Lake Superior^. Elsewhere it is considered 
relict (e.g. Algonquin Park, Ontario, the Driftless Area 
of Wisconsin^. etc.). 

But relict of what: How could such a species have 
reached the District, and what’s it doing in a bog? 
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When the Champlain Sea covered the Ottawa - Hull 
District some 12,000 years ago this area was subarctic 
in character5. and many species which occur in that zone 
today probably grew here. Along the Eardley Escarpment 
a whole community of such relicts has been identified^. 

As the climate warmed, becoming less suitable for them, 
most died out in the face of competition from better- 
adapted southern species able to cope with the new 
environment. Only those northern plants in optimum 
sites could survive (e.g. with negligible competition, 
moist and shaded localities, etc.). It seems likely 
that more _L. selago once occurred here, but was out- 
competed — except for the above station which prevailed 
in the moist, cool, shaded and harsh environment of the 
Ramsay Lake site. In Algonquin Park, all but one of its 
known stations are in similar habitats to this. The 
exception is a large colony which grows low down on the 
moist and shaded open rock of a north-facing lakeside 
cliff. The stations in the non-glaciated Driftless Area 
of Wisconsin are similar to this. 

So, it is not too surprising to find a ’mountain’ 
plant growing in a bog in Ottawa - Hull. In fact, it 
is eminently practical. However, it is still amazing 
to consider that this species has endured at Ramsay Lake 
since the days when our stone-age ancestors were learn¬ 
ing the arts of tool-making’. 

Footnotes 


1 C. Billington, 1952. Ferns of Michigan. Cranbrook Inst. 

of Science, Bull. 32, Bloomfield Hills. 

2 E. Hulten, 1968. Flora of Alaska and Neighboring 

Territories. Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford. 

3 M. Raymond, 1950. Esquisse Phytogeographique du Quebec. 

Mem. du Jardin Bot. de Montreal, Montreal. 

4 J.H. Soper, 1963. Botanical Observations along the Lake 

Superior Route, Prc. of the Roy. Can. Instit. 

Series V, Vol. 10: 12-24. 

5 C.R. Harington, 1971. The Champlain Sea and Its Verte¬ 

brate Fauna, Part 1. Trail & Land. 5:5 (137-141). 

6 D.F. Brunton and J.D. Lafontaine, 1973. The Composition 

and Evolution of an Unusual Escarpment Flora and Its 
Relationship to Post-glacial Shorelines in Western 
Quebec. (In preparation). 
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OFN C Sprint anJ Summer Program 

arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Roger A. Foxall (745-7791), Chairman 

Club members have told us that they sometimes miss an 
event they had looked forward to attending because 
they were told about it too far in advance. When the 
time came, they simply forgot! We f re sorry we can’t 
afford to send you a reminder a few days before each 
outing. Perhaps this new format will help to keep you 
posted. You can remove this coloured insert and pin it 
to the Family Bulletin Board, if that will help. 
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DATES of all club events to take place during the next 
four months are underlined above. DETAILS of each are 
given on the following pages. We suggest you mark your 
own engagement calendar, or colour-circle dates on this 
one, to remind you of activities of particular interest 
to you — don’t miss the fun! 
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MINERALOGICAL EXCURSION TO LAURENTIDE MINE 
by the Ottawa Valley Mineral Association 
Leader: Bob Ramik (231-3470) 

Meet: Victoria Museum, McLeod Street 

Time: 9:00 a.m. Bring Lunch 


BIRD WALKS AT VINCENT MASSEY PARK 


An introductory course 

in the basics of bird identification 

Saturday 

5 

May 

Leader 

: Loney Dickson (729-1554) 

t! 

12 

ii 

ti 

Stephen O’Donnell (737-5270) 

11 

19 

ii 

ti 

Arnet Sheppard (722-0991) 

It 

26 

it 

ii 

Roger Taylor (731-9270) 




Meet: 

Vincent Massey parking lot by 

Heron Road bridge 




Time: 

7:30 a.m. 


BIRD WALKS AT RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 

Sunday 

6 

May 

Leader 

: Richard Poulin (232-6343) 

II 

13 

it 

it 

Monty Brigham (728-0855) 

It 

27 

n 

it 

Stephen O’Donnell (737-5270) 




Meet: 

Anderson Road at CNR tracks 
north of Russell Road 




Time: 

7:00 a.m. 

Walks last 

until 

about 

noon. Bring waterproof footwear. 


WALKS 

TO STUDY BREEDING BIRDS 


Two walks to study and relate to habitat the breeding 
birds in different parts of the Ottawa area. The first 
will be through the extensive coniferous, deciduous and 
mixed forest areas in the north. The second will be in 
the habitats typical of the south, e.g., farmland, marsh 
and small woodlots. Both walks will last until 3:00 p.m. 
at least. Bring LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT. 

Saturday 9 June Leaders: Roger Foxall (745-7791) and 

Richard Poulin (232-6343) 

Meet: East parking lot, NRC, 

100 Sussex Drive 
Time: 5:00 a.m. 

Sunday 17 June Leaders: George Holland (521-0953) and 

Bruce Mactavish (825-1502) 

Meet: as for Ramsayville walks 

Time: 6:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
6 May 
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MAY AND JUNE EVENING WALKS 


Informal walks of general interest. 6:30 p.m., weather 
permitting. Bring insect repellent. 


Tuesday 

8 May 

BRITANNIA 

Leaders: Monty Brigham (728-0855) and 

Don Lafontaine (722-1692) 

Meet: Britannia Filtration Plant 

Thursday 

17 May 

OTTAWA-CARLETON CONSERVATION AREA, Moodie Dr. 
Leaders: Harry and Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 
Meet: Entrance to area (north of Jack Pine 

Trail, on west side of Moodie Drive) 

Tuesday 

29 May 

BRITANNIA 

Leader: Arnet Sheppard (722-0991) 

Meet: Filtration Plant 

Wednesday 

6 June 

MACOUN STUDY AREA 

Leader: Loney Dickson (729-1554) 

Meet: United Church, Richmond Rd./Moodie Dr. 

Tuesday 

19 June 

DOLMAN RIDGE 

Leaders: Roger Foxall (745-7791) and 

Hue MacKenzie (722-8847) 

Meet: as for Ramsayville walks 


Sunday 

3 June 

GENERAL WALK IN GATINEAU PARK 

Leaders: Anne and Gary Hanes (749-2400) 

Meet: East parking lot, NRC, 100 Sussex Dr. 

Time: 9:00 a.m. 


All day trip. Bring LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT. 


Saturday 
16 June 

GENERAL WALK IN LAROSE FOREST 

Leaders: Bill Holland (234-6705) and 

George McGee (733-1739) 

Meet: Elmvale shopping centre, St Laurent 

at Smyth Road 

Time: 8:00 a.m. 


Walk lasts to about 2 p.m. Bring SNACK, INSECT REPELLENT 
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BOTANICAL OUTING TO THE MER BLEUE 
Leaders: Harry and Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 
Meet: as for Ramsayvilie walks 

Time: 9:00 a.m. 

trip. Bring LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT 


INSECT OUTING 

Leader: Ossie Peck (234-4959) 

Meet: 9:30 at Health & Welfare Bldg.,Tunney’s 

pasture, OR: 10:15 at United Church, 
Richmond Rd. at Moodie Drive 
Bring a snack. 


GENERAL WALK FROM CHAMPLAIN LOOKOUT 
Leader: Don Smith (836-1460) 

Meet: Westgate shopping centre 

Time: 8:00 a.m. 

trip. Bring LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT 


BUTTERFLIES 

Leader: Don Lafontaine (722-1692) 

Meet: Loblaw’s, Carlingwood shop. ctre. 

Time: 9:30 a.m. 

LUNCH and INSECT REPELLENT 


CONSERVATION ACTION 

The Natural Areas Committee will sponsor a 
to an area which has been proposed for con- 
Come out and learn how and why we select an 
preserved from ’development 1 . Find out what 
to help identify other sites for study. A 
of our objectives and the approach used will 
end the day’s activities. 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre 

Time: 8:00 a.m. 


EARLY FALL BIRDING ON THE OTTAWA RIVER 
Leader: Richard Poulin (232-6343) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre 

Time: 7:00 a.m. 

Walk lasts until approx. 1 p.m. Bring a snack. 


Sunday 
26 August 


Saturday 
23 June 


All day 


Saturday 
7 July 


Sunday 
15 July 


All day 



field trip 
servation. 
area to be 
you can do 
discussion 
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"WILDERNESS OPERA" - WOLF HOWLING, 1972 


from THE RAVEN, Algonquin Provincial Park newsletter, 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources 
(Vol 13 Nos 11 & 12, August 30 & September 6, 1972) 

Is wolf-howling to become a part of the general 
field of entertainment, like opera, symphonic concerts 
and ballet? How can we maintain a wilderness atmos¬ 
phere when the audience breaks into applause as it did 
on our last howl after the wolves responded with a 
stirring encore? ... Surely this was a "first". Was 
there ever another occasion, anywhere in the world, 
when 1,000 people applauded the howling of a pack of 
wolves in their native habitat? We think not. 

We have frequently emphasized how much difference 
between success and failure in wolf-howling depends on 
luck, that is, on the behaviour of things beyond our 
control. If it doesn't rain; if it is calm; i^f the 
wolves are in the right place, and so on. Considering 
all the ifs and the way the wolves have kept us gues¬ 
sing between howls, we have been almost unbelievably 
lucky this year ... If we judged the success of our 
public wolf howls by the number of expeditions on which 
wolves were heard, this was a very good year, as we made 
contact with wolves three times out of four attempts. 
However, we like to think of wolf-howling as a continu¬ 
ing activity in Algonquin Park, and this will involve 
the development of sophisticated howlers (or listeners) 
who will not be satisfied with just any kind of howl 
but will keep coming back hoping for still better 
responses. There is something romantic about hearing 
a pack howl faint and far away, but a really seasoned 
howler is not quite happy unless he can hear them 
breathing (almost). This year we had difficulty getting 
positioned so that all could hear, and even on the best 
night there was no feeling of togetherness with the 
wolves. So, from our sophisticated standpoint, 1972 
was only fair, but this is really a hair-splitting 
attitude. We have yet to meet a participant in a howl 
who did not find it an exciting adventure, wolves or 
not, and the only way to find out why this is so is 
to make it a point to join us in August 1973. 

Statistics for 1972 No of howls: 4. No of times wolves 
heard: 3. No of cars: 1004. No of people: 4016 
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SYMBOL QUIZ 


THESE SYMBOLS — 



IDENTIFY THESE ORGANIZATIONS — 

Canadian Nature Federation 
Pollution Probe Ottawa 
White Owl Conservation Awards 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
Rideau Trail Association 

National and Provincial Parks Association 
of Canada 

CAN V>(1 miCH TH£M ? 










? 

OFNC 


NOW, MEMBERS — HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT A SYMBOL FOR US? 

Some possible uses : Badge, button or crest for jacket; 
letterhead; car decal; pennant for car of field trip 
leader; temporary sign to direct latecomers on trips; 
trail marker for our own natural area; identification 
for display of publications etc. at public functions. 

Requirements of a suitable design : It should be 

* distinctively ours 

* easy to recognize from a distance 

* simple enough to be copied without special skill 

* useable in many different forms, and 

* reproducible in different media, as suggested 

by uses listed above. 

How to obtain : Some suggested sources of a new symbol: 
commercial artist; committee of interested club members 
to develop a design; contest open to all club members. 

WE NEED YOUR ADVICE! The Council of the OFNC is inter¬ 
ested in knowing how members feel about having a club 
symbol, and your reasons for or against adopting one. 
Further action on this matter will depend largely on 
your response. In particular we 1 d like to know: 

1. Should OFNC have its own symbol? 

2. Best way to obtain a suitable design 

3. Would you serve on a selection committee? 

4. If contest is held, would you submit a design? 

Jot down your answers (postcard will do), and any other 
thoughts on this subject; send them soon to: 

Publicity Committee, OFNC 
Box 3264, Postal Station C 
Ottawa / K1Y 4J5 
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THE ENPANGEREP SPECIES 


0 0 0 


D. F. Brunton 

The Whooping Crane, the Black-footed Ferret, the 
Kirtland’s Warbler — and many others — have painted 
themselves into restrictive evolutionary corners. 

When their ecological inflexibility resisted continued 
defence against existing pressures — or added new ones 
— some species joined that long list of interesting 
experiments of natural selection which were failing. 
Extinction was often mere moments away, no more perhaps 
than a century or two off. 

With the coming of technological man, however, 
all such species became threatened with annihilation. 
The rest is history... and unfortunately, the present 
too. 


I T m sure we’ve all heard the rather stock response 
to the problems outlined above: M So what; what good is 
a Whooping Crane or a Black-footed whats-it, anyway!?" 

Well, economically, rare animals are seldom much 
of an asset. Occasionally they provide tourist income 
(e.g. the Ospreys of Scotland) but more often than 
not, they are found in inaccessible locations. These 
areas often exist in direct opposition to the desires 
of economic man who would rather see 747’s than egrets, 
and hydro dams than beaver dams. Even when rare species 
are being protected, the restrictions placed on the land 
area involved and the cost of management is often un¬ 
justified in many eyes. Small populations in rare 
species reduce their value as predators on ’pest’ 
species. Such animals appeal aesthetically to only a 
relatively small number of people and often their in¬ 
accessibility restricts direct contact to an energetic 
few. There is, however, a certain symbolic value with 
some species, e.g. the Bald Eagle to the United States, 
and the wolf to the Canadian north. This, like the 
enjoyment derived from these species, is almost im¬ 
possible to judge in economic terms. 
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" " SO WHAT ? 


We would have to say then, that the loss of a 
given species is really of little immediate material 
consequence, and would be mourned by relatively few. 

So why should we care? Here are several of what I 
believe are very basic reasons for doing so: 

1 Every species is part of a larger scheme which de¬ 
pends upon its various parts to allow the natural 
environment as we know it to function properly. 
Endangered and rare species are no different, and 
in some ways are very important (e.g. the wolf). 

2 All species are living organisms and therefore have 
as much right to survival as any other. 

3 These species are of genuine and significant 
recreational and philosophical value to an increas¬ 
ingly large number of naturalists (several million 
in North America alone). 

4 Rare animals can give important clues to under¬ 
standing the complex mechanisms of the world. 

5 The willingness of mankind to stand back and let 
another life form die out (or worse, encourage its 
destruction) is an ugly and dangerous statement of 
our moral state. 

At one time, coal miners took canaries down into 
the collieries with them, as these birds are highly 
sensitive to the fatal but undetectable gases which 
could accumulate. The canary’s death was a warning to 
the miners to save themselves from a potentially fatal 
environment. One wonders if there is a significant 
difference between that situation and the one of modern 
man and his endangered species. 
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HELP for 



HERON 

HABITAT 


Potential disaster to a nesting colony of Great 
Blue Herons has been averted through the concern shown 
for their welfare by a member of our club, and the co¬ 
operation of a government ministry. 

The heronry, a familiar attraction to many club 
members, is visible from Highway 15 north of Morton, 
Ontario, at the road to Jones Falls. The nesting trees 
—dead elms — were threatened by the current provin¬ 
cial tree removal program of the Ministry of Transport¬ 
ation and Communications. However, as a result of the 
concern expressed by our naturalist, Mr. James Wickware, 
the Ministry has instructed the Kingston District 
Engineer to delete this section from the tree removal 
program. Thanks to this quick action by the Ministry 
staff, we can look forward to watching the annual activ¬ 
ity at the Morton heronry. By the time this issue is 
circulated, nesting will be in full swing once again. 

Mr. Wickware says, "The staff of the Ministry 
are concerned, and when a situation such as the Heronry 
at Morton is brought to their attention they move quick¬ 
ly to assess the problem and provide solutions equitable 
to all concerned." 

Perhaps the moral is worth underlining: Naturalists 
must be constantly alert to possible threats such as this 
and must bring them to the attention of the appropriate 
authorities. In most cases, when the latter understand 
the situation and our concern about it, they will take 
action satisfactory to us. But we must not wait for 
them to read our minds. 


Nesters at the 
Morton heronry 
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F.O.N. NEWS 

Federation of Ontario Naturalists 


The Federation has been requested by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources to provide biological, botanical, 
and geological input on East Sister Island and Pelee 
Island Reserves for planning the care and management 
of these areas. 

A submission is being sent to Task Force Onakawana, 
established by Ontario government, to seek citizens 
views regarding potential environmental impact on 
Ontario as a result of Quebec’s proposed James Bay 
hydro-electric scheme. 

A brief to be presented to Task Force on Solid Waste 
assessing the effects and impact of disposable con¬ 
tainers. Three courses of action proposed. 

Recommendations forwarded to Ontario government re¬ 
questing that Quetico be declared a primitive park 
and non-conforming uses be phased out as soon as 
possible; that Sibley be classified as a natural en¬ 
vironment park, and Ouimet Canyon a nature reserve 
park. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources being urged to 
amend section 2 paragraph (b) of The Game and Fish 
Act to prohibit pole trapping of birds. 

F.O.N. appeared before Select Committee on Land 
Drainage. Response to submission to preserve our 
wet-lands and attitude of government officials most 
gratifying. 

Wildflower legislation, similar to the protection 
bill passed by the state of Michigan, aimed at con¬ 
serving our rare wildflowers and certain native 
plants, being proposed. 

Gerald B. McKeating, Executive Director, has been 
invited to serve on Advisory Committee to the Min¬ 
ister of Natural Resources, Leo Bernier. 

Vi Humphreys 
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SHARE THE LIGHT, SPREAD THE WORD! Recently a member sent 
us a suggestion which we feel is worth passing along to 
others who might be in a position to take similar action: 

"For a couple of years now, I have placed my 
Ontario Naturalist (and some T&L, if I can part 
with them for a while!) on a table in our visitors 1 
waiting area at the office. 

"Many read them while they wait for appoint¬ 
ments and some ask for information on joining 
the club. It occurs to me, with all the "open 
plan" offices now, there must be many where we 
could reach the general public. 

"I take the precaution of placing a sticker 
on them "Not to be taken away", because I do 
want them eventually back in my own bookshelves. 

But I think the time they spend at the office 
helps to make people more interested in our aims." 

_ Hope Hughes 


THE PICKEREL FROG, AGAIN 

"In response to D.F. Brunton’s article, ’The 
Pickerel Frog - an Endangered Species?’ (T&L 7:2) 

I wish to inform him that a specimen of this species. 
Rana palustris , was collected last summer at Holly 
Lake in the Gatineau Park. The specimen was collec¬ 
ted by Miss Sylvie Pharand in the company of Brian 
W. Coad and myself while collecting minnows. At 
present this specimen is in the collection of Dr. 

V.D. Vladykov at the University of Ottawa, where its 
identification was verified." 


Peter James Rubec 
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LEARN ABOUT ECOLOGY...DOWNTOWN!? An excellent place to 
improve your education on matters environmental is the 
fifth floor of 53 Queen Street where Pollution Probe 
Ottawa operates THE ECOLOGY CENTRE, "an emotional 
immersion into world and local problems facing the 
citizen of today." Audio-visual and graphic displays 
present environmental issues and stimulate awareness 
of how one fits into solutions to these problems. The 
staff includes biologists, educationists, information 
and health officers, who stress that the centre is for 
public use. Next trip downtown, drop in for a visit. 
Open Monday to Friday 9 to 5; Saturday 9 to 12. 



Give us this day 
our daily weeds, 
and forgive us 
our railroads... 


Anne Hanes 


ROUGH-FRUITED CINQUEFOIL Potentilla recta , Blackburn Stn. 
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To give members a glimpse of what the club’s guiding group 
is up to, we asked the Corresponding Secretary to write a 
summary of matters discussed at 1973 Council meetings. Ed. 


YOUR COUNCIL IN ACTION A. H. Reddoch 


The following is a brief account of some of the 
more interesting and concrete matters considered at the 
Council’s recent monthly meetings. The more routine 
housekeeping and administrative details are not included. 

February 

Among the more interesting items was the receipt 
of $40 as a gift to the Club from the Unitarian Child¬ 
ren’s School. It was decided to devote this money to 
the bird feeder activities. 

A committee was set up to look after the bird 
feeder program. The members are Vi Humphreys (chairman), 
W. Holland, G. McGee and H. Munro. 

Several awards for outstanding environmental bi¬ 
ology projects at the annual Ottawa Science Fair were 
established. These will consist of three $15 prizes, 
a year’s subscription to T&L, and a certificate. 

Also on the topic of awards, the scholarship which 
has been used to send a young naturalist to the FON Red 
Bay summer camp will now be called The Baldwin FON Schol¬ 
arship in recognition of the part Bill Baldwin played in 
founding the Macoun Club 25 years ago and in encouraging 
young naturalists. 

An announcement was received of the Ontario cabinet’s 
Resources Development Policy Committee meeting in Smiths 
Falls. It was felt best, in view of the short time avail¬ 
able, to send copies of previous Club briefs relating to 
Ottawa-Carleton development and to the proposed route of 
Highway 416 as indications of the Council's views on 
Eastern Ontario development. 
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Three members of the Council, A. Fournier, Anne 
Hanes and Joyce Reddoch, have been taking part in the 
studies of the nationwide Man and Resources program, 
and have agreed to keep the Council informed of its 
progress. 

Some consideration was given to the question of de¬ 
vising a suitable logo as a symbol for the Club, and of 
holding a competition to obtain designs. (See page 71.) 

After a detailed study the Club’s budget for 1973, 
prepared by the Finance Committee, was approved. 


March 


The Council regretfully accepted the resignation 
of Elva Mackenzie as a member of the Council. She has 
done much for the Club on the Council for some years, 
but at the present cannot devote the necessary time. 

It was reported that 3 donations totalling $55 
had been received by the Macoun Club in memory of the 
late Mrs. Louise Clarke, whose husband has been a chair¬ 
man of the Macoun Club. Another $50 was given to the 
Macoun Club by John Smith, a biologist who was an early 
member of the Macoun Club. 

It was agreed to set up a Club exhibit at the FON 
annual meeting in Toronto. The exhibit will consist of 
Club publications and membership information. 

The changes made in the Club’s constitution has made 
it necessary to revise the Bylaws. A committee consist¬ 
ing of J.A. Fournier, C.G. Gruchy and E.C.D. Todd was 
formed to work out the details of these and other amend¬ 
ments . 

The President proposed that the Council should, 
over a period of months, give careful and detailed con¬ 
sideration of the place of The Canadian Field-Naturalist 
in the Club. 
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Tree Cricket 


Pale graceful green glider on slender stems 
your trill has quickened my heart 
your delicate form graces my screen 
with the gentle touch of Summer’s night. 

With wings turned of lace-glass 
cleaning your touch-threads, 
your body pulses with air. 

I know you as a breeze of love 
dancing in the dew - 

you patter the air with droplets of song, 
you trill me to peace, 

and I wake to the leaves you have touched. 


F.W. Grimm 
Jan. 1973 
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(OFNC Summer program appears on centre pages of this issue) 
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